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For ‘The Friend.” 
The Electrie Eel. 


From an article in a late number of “ House- 
hold Words,” we extract the following account 
of an electric eel exhibited in the Museum of 
the Royal Pulytechnic Institution, London. 

“ Among other remarkable objects in the 
museum of natural history we recognized, 
swimming upon his shingly bed under a glass 
case, our old friend the Gymnotus Electricus, 
or Electrical Eel. Truly, he is a marvellous 
fish. The power which animals of every de- 
scription possess in adapting themselves to 
external and adventitious circumstances, is 
here marvellously illustrated, for, notwithstand- 
ing this creature is surrounded by the greatest 
possible amount of artificial circumstances, in- 
asmuch as instead of sporting in his own pel- 
Jucid and sparkling waters of the river 
Amazon, he is here confined in a glass prison, 
in water artificially heated ; instead of his na- 
tural food, he is here supplied with fish not 
indigenous to his native country, and denied 
access to fresh air, with sunlight sparkling 
upon the surface of the waves—he is here 
surrounded by an impure and obscure atmos- 
phere, with crowds of people constantly mov- 
ing to and fro and gazing upon him; yet, not- 
withstanding all these disadvantageous circum- 
stances, he has continued to thrive ; nay, since 
we saw him ten years ago, he has increased 
in size and is apparently very healthy, not- 
withstanding that he is obviously quite blind. 

“ This specimen of the Gymnotus Electricus 
was caught in the river Amazon, and was 
brought over to this country by Mr. Potter, 
where it arrived on the 12th of August, 1838, 
when he displayed it to the proprietors of the 
Adelaide Gallery. In the first instance, there 
was some difficulty in keeping him alive, for, 
whether from sickness, or sulkiness, he refus- 
ed food of every description, and is said to 
have eaten nothing from the day he was taken, 
in March, 1838, to the 19th of the following 
October. He was confided upon his arrival 
to the care of Mr. Bradley, who placed him in 





an apartment the temperature of which could | may conclude that a single medium discharge 


be maintained at about seventy-five degrees 
Fahrenheit, and acting upon the suggestions 
of Baron Humboldt, he endeavoured to feed 
him with bits of boiled meat, worms, frogs, 
fish, and bread, which were all tried in suc- 
cession. But the animal would not touch 
these. The plan adopted by the London fish- 
mongers for fattening the common eel was 
then had recourse to; a quantity of bullock’s 
blood was put into the water, care being taken 
that it should be changed daily, and this was 
attended with some beneficial effects, as the 
animal gradually improved in health. In the 
month of October it occurred to Mr. Bradley 
to tempt him with some small fish, and the 
first gudgeon thrown into the water he darted 
at and swallowed with avidity. From that 
period the same diet has been continued, and 
he is now fed three times a day, and upon 
each oceasion is given two or three carp, or 
perch, or gudgeon, each weighing from two to 
three ounces. In watching his movements we 
observed, that in swimming about he seems to 
delight in rubbing himself against the gravel 
which forms the bed above which he floats, 
and the water immediately becomes clouded 
with the mucus from which he thus relieves 
the surface of his body. 

“ When this species of fish was first disco- 
vered, marvellous accounts respecting them 
were transmitted to the Royal Society : it was 
even said that in the river Surinam, in the 
western province of Guiana, some existed 
twenty feet long. The present specimen is 
forty inches in length ; and measures eighteen 
inches round the body ; and his physiognomy 
justifies the description given by one of the 
early narrators, who remarked, that the Gym- 
notus ‘ resembles one of our common eels, ex- 
cept that its head is flat, and its mouth wide, 
like that of a cat-fish, without teeth.’ It is 
certainly ugly enough. On its first arrival in 
England, the proprietors offered Professor 
Faraday (to whom this country may possibly 
discover, within the next five hundred years, 
that it owes something) the privilege of expe- 
rimenting upon him for scientific purposes, 
and the result of a great number of experi- 
ments, ingeniously devised, and executed with 
great nicety, clearly proved .the identity be- 
tween the electricity of the fish and the com- 
mon electricity. ‘The shock, the circuit, the 
spark, were distinctly obtained ; the galvano- 
meter was sensibly affecied ; chemical decom- 
positions were obtained; an annealed steel 


needle became magnetic, and the direction of 


its polarity indicated a current from the ante- 
rior to the posterior parts of the fish, through 
the conductors used. The force with which 
the electric discharge is_made is also very 


considerable, for this philosopher tells us we 





of the fish is at least equal to the electricity of 
a Leyden Battery of fifteen jars, containing 
three thousand five hundred square inches of 
glass, coated upon both sides, charged to its 


highest degree. But great as is the force of a 


single discharge, the Gymnotus will sometimes 
give a double, and even a triple shock, with 
scarcely any interval. Nor is this all. The 
instinctive action it has recourse to in order to 
augment the force of the shock, is very re- 
markable. 


“ The professor one day dropped a live fish, 


five inches long, into the tub; upon which the 
Gymnotus turned round in such a manner as 


to form a coil inclosing the fish, the latter re- 
presenting a diameter across it, and the fish 
was struck motionless, as if lightning had 
passed through the water. The Gymnotus 
then made a turn to look for his prey, which 
having found, he bolted it, and then went about 


seeking for more. A second smaller fish was 


then given him, which being hurt, showed 
little signs of life; and this he swallowed ap- 
parently without ‘ shocking it.’ We are in- 
formed by Dr. Williamson, in a paper he com- 
municated some years ago to the Royal So- 


ciety, that a fish already struck motionless 


gave signs of returning animation, which the 
Gymnotus observing, he instantly discharged 
another shock, which killed it. Another cu- 
rious circumstance was observed by Professor 
Faraday—the Gymnotus appeared conscious 
of the difference of giving a shock to an ani- 
mate and an inanimate body, and would not 
be provoked to discharge its powers upon the 
latter. When tormented by a glass rod, the 
creature in the first instance threw out a shock 
but, as if he perceived his mistake, he could 
not be stimulated afierward to repeat it, al- 
though the moment the professor touched him 
with his hands, he discharged shock after 
shock. He refused, in like manner, to gratify 
the curiosity of the philosophers, when they 
touched him with metallic conductors, which he 
permitted them to do with indifference. It is 
worthy of observation, that this is the only 
specimen of the Gymnotus Electricus ever 
brought over alive into this country. The 
great secret of preserving his life would appear 
to consist in keeping the water at an even 
temperature—summer and winter—of seventy- 
five degrees of Fahrenheit. After having been 
subjected to a great variety of experiments, the 
creature is now permitted to enjoy the remain- 
der of its days in honourable peace, and the 
only occasion upon which he is now disturbed, 
is when it is found necessary to take him out 
of his shallow reservoir to have it cleaned, 
when he discharges angrily enough shock after 
shock, which the attendants describe to be 
very smart, even though he be held in several 
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at all relish the job. jother men of scientific abilities, to ascertatn/ ever do not eat them. The Grebos, who in- 
“ The Gymnotus Electricus is not the only | whether the marine flora of the waters between | habit Cape Palmas, and among whom these 
animal endowed with this very singular power ; Florida and Cuba is almost identical with that | observations were made, reject them as food, 
there are other fish, especially the Torpedoand of the Straits of Gibraltar, as has been assert-| Why, it is difficult to tell, unless it be from the 
Silurus, which are equally remarkable, and ed. They intend also to pay particular atten-| trouble attending their capture. It is not from 
equally well known, ‘The peculiar structure tion to the geology, meteorology, &c., of that | any fastidiousness of taste, for they are known 
which enters into the formation of their elec-| region, the geography of the everglades, the | to eat snakes, toads, grubs, beetles, and even 
trical organs, was first examined by the emi-| practicability of draining them, the value of| putrid meat, with zest.. Tribes about fifty 
nent anatomist John Hunter, in the Torpedo ;, the hammock lands, and whether they will| miles to the windward of Cape Palmas use 
and, very recently, Rudolphi has described | prove permanently productive upon culture, or| them as food. ‘To catch them, bowls of water 
their structure with great exactness in the as some persons assert, fail on account of the| are set on the ground, into which they fall as 
Gy mnotus Electricus, | porous nature of the subsoil, or, more properly, | their wings drop off. They are then roasted 
* Without entering into minute details, the the sand—and the consequent sinking of the|as shrimps, and the larger beetles (Goliathi) 
peculiarity of the organic apparatus of the | surface soil, after being put into cultivation. | are said to be equally sweet. 
Electrical Eel seems to consist in this, that it The individuals of the two sexes appear to 
is composed of numerous lamine or thin ten- sae ae be about the same size when they issue from 
dinous partitions, between which exists an Termitide of West Africa. the hill, not exceeding half an inch. The 


infiniie number of small cells filled with a} . : wi largest queen [ have ever seen at the head of 
thickish gelatinous fluid. These strata and | Observations on the species of Termitides of| g community measured 43 inches in length. 


cells are supplied with nerves of unusual size,| West Africa, described by Smeathman as| |, has been stated by compilers of Smeath- 
and the intensity of the electrical power is pre- Termes bellicosus, and by Linneus as T.| man, that the insect shrinks from light, which 
sumed to depend on the amount of nervous| fatalis. By T.S. Savace. is a reason for their constructing covered 
energy mee in these cells, whence : (Concluded from page 50.) i os it weg aint that the two 
can be voluntarily discharged, just as a muscle . : orders—soldiers and workers—are perfectly 
may be voluntarily contracted.” Sar anak ye order orgy ae . 7 blind, the assertion must appear to pent 
—_— ahi Oe ee er The true cause of their erection of cov- 
The Turpentine Product.—The production} When a breach is made in the hill, the me seam 7 panaaecanangaes aoe 
of turpentine is becoming a large and profit-| smaller soldiers are seen with the labourers in| insects reptiles, &c 
able business in Georgia. There are at pre-| small numbers, and retreat with them tothe| gmeathman and others state that Termes 
sent some fifteen persons engaged in it, and| interior, Then appear the larger soldiers,| pellicosus is the insect which devours dwell- 
their entire product this season will be nearly | whose duty especially it is to defend the com-| ing-houses, furniture, &c. This also I consi- 
eaitioaen me oe 4 a See munity. der an error. I doubted its accuracy at the 
aac cde d Flori da thi . roti ie hans hen _It is the habit of this insect to let go imme-| commencement of my observations, and made 
rels. There are in Georgia ten turpentine diately after biting, and strike as fiercely at| inquiries subsequently of intelligent observers 
Gaiilasion: ‘Titrtatare: the tealé hae been another place, doing this several times in quick | at Sierra Leone and Montserrado, all of whom 
confined chiefly to North Carolina succession. The manner in which its jaws| confirmed me in my doubts. The white ants 
é operate will not admit of a continued hold. | found in our houses preying on our furniture, 
Like scissors they cross each other, separating | &c. are smaller, and larger in proportion to 
the fibres by a clear cut through. their breadth, than 7. bellicosus, The sol- 
In about fifteen minutes after the attack of} diers which accompany the labourers and are 
the enemy, the work of reparation begins by 


found with them in their covered ways along 
the labourers, who, accompanied by a few of| the sills, floors and roofs of our houses, differ 
the smaller soldiers, and occasionally a larger, 


palpably in these respects from those of 7’. 
appear in great numbers. In view of the duty | bellicosus. I consider these house-eaters as 
performed by these two orders, it is a surpris-|the J. arborum of Smeathman. One of their 
ing fact that both males and females are with- | nests, indeed, | found in the roof of my office, 
out eyes. and by them great damage was done to the 

These, at particular seasons, leave the hills} building ; besides many books were destroyed, 
in vast numbers. ‘ The rains,” as they are| having been eaten through and through, An- 
familiarly termed in Africa, begin in May, | other nest also was found in a small out-build- 
sooner or later, and continue with some inter- | ing ; the insects of these two nests correspond. 
missions until October, During the month of 


ed to those found in my dwellings, &c., while 
July, and sometimes extending into August, an| marked differences existed between the latter 
intermission takes place under the name of 


and T. bellicosus. 

** middle dries,” dividing them into “early and} [Several hills were opened and examined— 
latter rains,”—the Termes swarm (if it may | one whose circumference was 34 feet, and per- 
be so called) in incalculable numbers. At|pendicular height 9 feet, occupied 3 men 24 
their exit so rapid is their ascent, that they| hours in laying bare its recesses. 

present the appearance of smoke rising from| The material was red clay, obtained about 
all parts of the hill. The holes through which | two feet below the surface-soil, the latter being 
they escape are temporary, created for this 


a mixture of sand and decayed vegetable mat- 
purpose, and closed when the swarming ceases. 


ter brought down from the surrounding hills. 
During this process, the atmosphere for many | The surface was highly indurated, receiving a 
rods distant seems to be filled with them. 


slight impression froma single blow of the 
Birds are then seen whirling and darting 


mattock. 
through the air in quick pursuit—all orders of} The order first seen was the workers, who 
insect-eating animals are now on the alert. 


. he instantly retreated on exposure to the external 
notices the sailing {rom that port of Professor | Barn-yard fowls are seen to jump up several|air. ‘They were succeeded by one and then 
Tuomly, the State Geologist of Alabama, on a| feet from the ground to catch them as they 


: ers another, and then many of the larger class of 
private scientific voyage around the coast of|descend. Indeed, men as well as brutes make] soldiers, who, rushing out in great rage with 

























































Cotton Manufactures.—Nathan Appleton, 
in a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
relative to the cotton manufacturing interests 
in the United States, estimates the annual pro- 
duct of all the mills at 250,000,000 yards, and 
the consumption of cotton at 600,000 bales— 
100,000 bales of which are consumed south of 
the Potomac and in the Western States. The 
value of this amount of cotton when manufac- 
tured, he estimates at upwards of sixty-seven 
millions. 





Wool-Growing in the United States.—The 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury embo- 
dies a highly interesting statement from Dr. 
E. H. Robbins, of Boston, in relation to the 
value of the wool-growing interests in this 
country. ‘The annual consumption of wool in 
the United States is estimated at ninety mil- 
lions of pounds, and the number of sheep reck- 
oned to be from twenty-five to thirty millions, 
The capital invested in sheep husbandry is 
supposed to be 330,000,000, which is greater 
by eighteen millions than was invested in 1836 
in lands for the cotton culture. The annual 
aggregate product of sheep husbandry is esti- 
mated at $38,664,000. 





Scientific Voyage.—The Mobile Tribune 
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abdomen. Her whole length was 4} inches. | been furnished with articles of clothing, arrow 
The king, evidently in great alarm, made re-| root, medicine, &c. Several who were under 
peated efforts to conceal himself under the ab-| care died, but a considerable number of the 





jaws extended, threatened vengeance on the 
intruders. : 
The experiment of permitting them to bite 








was tried several times, when it was perceived | dominal folds of his consort. 


| cases are reported as benefited or recovered, 


that a drop of brownish fluid was exuded upon 
the part. The sensation was like that of a 
minute sharp-cutting instrument, the jaws 
moving in cross direction like scissors. 


On breaking several of the upward projec. | 


tions or “ turrets,” they were perceived to be 
hollow, leading into the ‘* dome,” and the main 
passages in the walls down to the basement. 


‘These several passages were smooth, as if by | sion from the body of the queen. 


being well-worn by constant tread, and it un- 


| For some time afier exposure, the queen and we think there is encouragement for us to 
continued the expulsion of her eggs, but not, | continue our efforts ; though the relief afforded 
‘as I am inclined to think, to the usual extent. | is not very extensive, yet we believe that as 
| They were white and very minute, and left) the association becomes more known, the ap- 
untouched by the workers, who evidently con- | plications will increase. In addition to the 
tinued in a state of the greatest alarm. above there were 76 Red Bank tickets furnish- 

The floor of the chamber was perfectly plane | ed to the “ Childrens’ House,” which appear 
‘and smooth, exhibiting not the slightest impres-|to have been gratefully received, and we be- 
| lieve were beneficial to a number of the chil- 
That the queen is inclosed for life, is evident | dren under care of that benevolent institution. 





doubiedly is through them that their food is| from the fact that she is, from her great size, | 


brought from below to the “ magazines.” The | incapable of progression of herself, or of being 


first fragment of the hill exposed numerous | transported by any means within the power of 
apparent perforations, from the size of a shot | the community. 
to that of a dollar, which were increased by} On clearing away the refuse at the base of | 
every stroke ; these were the different passages, | the hill, the orifices of the main passages under | 
ruuning in every direction and anastomosing | the basement were discovered ; descending in| 
with each other, keeping up a communication |a sloping direction, they led to large vacant | 
throughout the domicile. rooms, made by the pillars supporting the| 

The walls seemed to be about 12 inches|archwork, on which rests the interior of the! 
thick, and contained numerous cavities or cells | structure. ‘These pillars or columns were of | 
of various sizes and shopes, with young in|an irregular, rounded shape, from } to 2}| 
different stages of growth, extremely white| inches in diameter, and stood on the solid 
and delicate. They communicated with each | ground about 6 inches high. 
other and with the main passages. The num-| On visiting this hill next morning, all the 
ber of young contained in: them varied from | passages in that portion of the wall not dis- 
twelve to twenty. When several were found |sected were found well closed with fresh depo- 
in one cell, they were regularly and closely | sits of clay, and alsoa continuous layer spread 
packed, with their heads converging towards|over the remaining central cellular work. 
the bottom, The first idea which this arrange- | This was done during the night by the surviv- 
ment presented to my mind, was that of pigs|ing members of the community for their pro- 
in an autumnal night, stowed in the angle of| tection against the cool air of the night, the 
a “ Virginia fence.” .:" rain, and hostile insects. 

As the larger passages were opened, astrong| The opening of a hill is the signal for the 
current of warm ait-ff6m within was percepti- | gathering of all their foes,—ants, reptiles, &c. ; 
ble. 1 attempted to look down the “dome,” | hence the speedy closing of their various en- 





} 


| English Horses.—It is said that, according 


> 
4 


to a late census of England, the number of 
horses in that country has been found to have 
diminished from 1,000,000 to 200,000 within 
the last ten years—in other words, the rail- 
roads have dispensed with the use of 800,000 
horses, and these animals, as well as oxen, are 
now scarcely used for transportation ; and thus 
the grain and food which the 800,000 horses 
formerly consumed, have been dispensed with, 


jand the land used for the growth of hay and 


grass is devoted to the growth of grain alone 
for the supply of bread.—Late Paper. 





Dog Express in the North-West.—The 
Minnesota Pioneer, in noticing the arrival of 
the dog train from the Pembina and Selkirk 
settlements, 500 miles distant from St. Paul’s, 
says the snows were very deep in the north. 
The three dogs, having made 50 miles a day, 
some days were much fatigued at the end of 
their journey; being fed, laid down in their 
harness for several hours and slept, but mov- 
ing their feet, while sleeping on their sides, as 


but was compelled to withdraw immediately, | trances is a step of primary importance. if they were still travelling. ‘Their sledge is 
my respiration being affected, and the glasses 


; d ; a light board, with sides to it, of green hide, 
of my spectacles coated with a film of mois- Communicated for “The Friend. | making a sort of open shoe, with a prow turn- 
ture ; a strong, peculiar, but not unpleasant 


odour was perceived. It was observed, that Association for the Relief of Sick Children |'°8 ep in front, skate fashion. The sledge 
° ’ 


. . contained the mail and provisions for the dogs 
the deeper we penetrated, the more numerous in the Summer Season. and two men, pemican, d&c.; there being no 


became the young, and the more advanced| [The following was presented for insertion | dwelling to stop at for many hundred miles, 
were they in growth. last week, but eseaped timely attention. We! One of the men, half breeds, travelled ahead, 
The structure called the “ royal chamber”) should be sorry to evince any disposition to| the other, with a stick to drive them, anda 
by Smeathman was discovered in a position! slight an effort of benevolence so decidedly rope to hold back the sledge down hill, came 
central in respect to the circumference of the|unobjectionable in character, and deserving! behind. ‘The dogs are sharp-eared, a little 
hill, and about 18 inches above the surface of support. ] | above medium size, and look much like wolves, 
the ground. Around and beneath it was a | We have been thus particular in describing 
connecied series of clayey cellular work, in| The Acting Committee of the “ Annual As- | this travelling equipage, knowing that it will 
which were found the young, as before stated. | sociation for the Relief of Sick Children in the | seem novel to our readers in the States. 
The chamber was of an oblong shape, rounded | Summer season,” having concluded their la- | 
at the ends and sides ; flattened and thick above | bours for the season, offer the following sum- | Te 
and below, It was supported on one side by | mary of their proceedings to the association.| A Hare.—“ As we wound ovr way up a 
two pillars about three-quarters of an inch in| Application was made as usual, to most of the | steep field, | was within a little of stepping on 
diameter ; on the other, it was attached to the| physicians who were interested in aiding us! the back of a hare.- She had seratched out 
surrounding clay-work. I accidentally broke last summer, together with several others, all | just enough of the sandy soil to bring ber back 





open the inclosure, being misled by the state-|of whom readily consented again to rvnder us| level with the surface ; one forefoot was stuck 
ment of Smeathman, that it was situated on a | assistance, by recommending to different mem. | straight out before her, and on this rested her 
level with the surface of the ground. ‘The| bers of the committee, such sick children as | head ; her ears fell on her neck on each side, 
queen was discovered, surrounded by a large|came under their care, whom they believed|and touched the ground; her eyes, large, 
number of the larger labourers, a few soldiers, | would be benefited by excursions on railroads | bright, and black, were fixed intently on me ; 
and some of the more advanced pupe, all of or steamboats, and whom they considered|and the instant that my eves caught hers, I 





whom were running rapidly round her, mani- 
festing the greatest perturbation. ‘The queen 
made great efforts at progression, constantly 
turning her head and thorax from side to side, 
but without removing in the least her huge 


suitable objects of this charity. 

We have had under care during the season 
70 children, and have distributed for their 
benefit 319 steamboat, 20 Germantown rail- 
road, and 52 omnibus tickets ; and some have 


saw a slight movement. ‘The nose had slid 
off her foot to the ground, and the other foot 
had been stretched out, ‘This movement had 
lowered her head, which was now but a frac- 
tion above the level of the hill-side; and so 
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exactly was she the colour of the surrounding | She shortly after removed to West-town 
soil, that, but for the lustrous eye, | could not; Boarding School, and became engaged as 
have persuaded myself that there was a living |teacher in that seminary. She was here fa- 
creature there. | poinied her out to myj|voured to enter more closely into covenant 
friend, who in his eagerness had as nearly | with her Divine Master, that if he would be 


stepped on her as | had. There we stood 
about two yards apart, and puss motionless as 
a stone between us.” 


——=__ 


SARAH EMLEN. 


Testimony of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa., 
concerning Sarah Emlen. 


Our beloved Friend Sarah Emlen, having 
been a member of this Monthly Meeting for 
many years, from the love we feel to her me- 


| with her in the way she should go, she would 


leave all and follow him in the way of his 


| requirings. Dwelling in a humble, submis- 


sive state of mind, under the preparing hand 
of her heavenly Father, she believed herself 
called upon more publicly to espouse his cause, 
and afier passing through some further deep 
conflicts of mind, came forth in the ministry ; 
and continuing faithful to the gift committed 
to her, was acknowledged as a minister in the 
twenty-eighth year of her age. 

In the following year she was married to 


mory, and the remembrance and sense we! our Friend James Emlen, and became a mem- 


have of her fervent religious engagements 
amongst us, we believe it right to preserve a 
memorial concerning her. 

She was the daughter of Cadwalader and 
Phebe Foulke, members of our religious So- 
ciety, and was born in Upper Freehold, Mon- 
mouth county, New Jersey, the 27th of Fourth 
month, 1787. From early childhood she had 
a great fear of, and reverence for, her heaven- 
ly Father, and a love of attending religious 
meetings, in which her tender mind was often 
humbled under a sense of Divine Goodness. 

When about seven years of age, she was 
very much distressed with hearing some of her 
playmates use evil language ; and retiring into 
a secret place, put up her petition to her Cre- 
ator, that if he would be with her, and keep 
her from all such harm, she would try to 
please and serve him. In her sixteenth year, 
she met with a close trial, in the removal by 
death of her pious mother, whose dying in- 
junction to her, to endeavour to live an inno- 
cent and virtuous life, made a deep and lasting 
impression on her mind. 

Soon after she was employed in teaching 
school. While thus engaged, and for several 
years subsequently, she was at times exposed 
to unprofitable company, very uncongenial to 
her visited mind, but was preserved in a good 
degree of innocence. In relation to this pe- 
riod, she says, ‘‘ There is ground to fear that 
1 too much lost sight of the tendering visita- 
tions which | had experienced in the day of 
sore conflict, and was too unwatchful ; and yet, 
notwithstanding, there were seasons granted 
mercifully from time to time, as a ray of light 
breaking through my darkness, and showing 
me my lost and undone condition, and the 
need | had of a Saviour.” 

Deep und close tria!s, like wave after wave, 
were permitted to overtake her, which had a 
tendency, no doubt, to purify and prepare her 
for future usefulness. Her father, who had 
removed to Wheeling, Virginia, and whom she 
had joined in the autumn of 1806, was shortly 
after taken from her. She was afterward 
married to William Farquhar; who, in the 
following year, was also removed by death, as 
was soon afier, her infant son. Being thus 
left without any to lean upon or look to for 
comfort, but the Lord alone, her fervent peti- 
tion was, “ Keep me in the furnace of afflic- 
tion till L am pure; make me humble and 
penitent.” 


ber of this meeting, and remained so until a 
few months previous to her decease, when she 


removed with her husband, to reside within the 


| limits of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. She 


paid religious visits, with the approbation of 
Friends, to most of the meetings on this con- 
tinent, and also held many public meetings 
from among Friends, and was several times 
engaged in the important and weighty service 
of visiting families. She frequently manifest- 
ed a lively and fervent concern for the youth 
in our Society, that they might be prevailed 
upon to yield to the tendering visitations of 
heavenly love, with which they were favoured ; 
and through submission to the Divine will, 
and faithful obedience to its requirings, expe- 
rience an advancement in the way of righte- 
ousness and true holiness, and thus become 
qualified to stand in the places of those faith- 
ful labourers who had been removed from the 
church militant. When she met with any of 
this class who were secretly struggling under 
religious exercises, she was often brought into 
a feeling of near sympathy with them, and 
engaged to hold out the language of encour- 
agement. 

In her ministry her communications were 
generally concise, and accompanied with Di- 
vine authority ; and in her supplication at the 
throne of grace, she was deep,and fervent. In 
the society of her friends she was at times 
cheerful and communicative, yet careful and 
guarded as to entering into conversation on 
religious subjects, and especially repeating the 
sacred name ina familiar or improper man- 
ner. 

It having been impressed on her mind for 
several years, that it would be right for her to 
visit, in the love of the Gospel, Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, she was liberated 
for that service in the year 1844; and although 
her bodily health was much impaired, she was 
enabled to visit many of the meetings in Eng- 
land and Ireland, and some in Scotland and 
Wales, to the relief and peace of her own 
mind, and to the comfort and edification of 
many among whom she laboured, Afier her 
return, her health continued declining, yet she 
was able generally to atiend meetings as they 
came in course, and to visit some of those ad- 
jacent until near her close. 

For some time previous to her decease, her 
mind was strongly impressed with the belief, 
that her time would be short, to which she 


frequently made allusion in her family, and to 
some of her friends. On the 24th of Seventh 
month she rode out, and before her return, was 
attacked with paralysis ; but was able on get- 
ling home, to walk up stairs with some assist- 
ance. Shortly after she lost the power of arti- 
culation, yet remained for some time sensible 
of what was passing around her, and evinced 
by her countenance a remarkable degree of 
tranquillity and resignation ; and sinking gra- 
dually, on the 27th of Seventh month, 1849, 
she quietly departed, in the sixty-third year of 
her age; and we doubt not, her purified spirit 
was permitted to join that company who have 
come out of great tribulation, and washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. 


— 


For‘ The Friend."’ 
DINAH LAMBORN. 


This dear Friend was a minister of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting, Pa. Her Friends in 
their memorial of her say, she came forth in 
the ministry about the 35th year of her age, 
‘with an acceptable acknowledgment to the 
goodness and mercy of that Arm of Power 
which had been revealed for her help ; to the 
efficacy whereof she was many times qualified 
to bear a sweet and consoling testimony 
amongst us, and in parts adjacent, as also in 
some of the neighbouring governments ; per- 
forming some of those visits under great bodily 
infirmities, divers of her joints being drawn 
out of place by the force of rheumatic pains.” 

She was for eight years unable to walk ; 
during which time she frequently attended re- 
ligious meetings, having to be carried from her 
carriage to her place in the meeting-house ; 
where, as she sat, she communicated to the 
people that which was given her by her Divine 
Master, During her last illness she sad : 
‘My end will be peace. The Lord hath 
plucked my feet out of the mire and clay, and 
set them upon a Rock which is higher than I ; 
and hath put a new song into my mouth, even 
praises forever more.” 

She died Fourth month 15th, 1807, in the 
63d year of her age. 

On the Ist of Twelfth month, 1799, she 
addressed the following epistle to New Gar- 
den Preparative Meeting of Women Friends: 


‘*‘ Dearly beloved Friends and Sisters,— 
“Though absent in body, | am often pre- 
sent in spirit, greatly desiring your growth in 
the unchangeable Truth, and that none of you 
having begun in the Spirit may now think to 
be made perfect through the flesh. He never 
said to the wrestling seed of Jacob, ‘ Seek ye 
my face in vain ;’ therefore ‘ Seek and ye shall 
find ;’ ‘ knock and it shall be opened unto you.’ 
But we may remember there were some for- 
merly that asked, and did not receive, because 
they asked amiss. Oh, that we might ask in 
the faith, nothing doubting but that we shall 
receive in his own due and appointed time ; 
because he that has called us with an high and 
holy calling, will not leave nor forsake his 
truly dependent children, if there is but a look- 
ing unto him with a single eye for help; for 
‘if thine eye be single, thy whole body shall 











become darkness, how great is that darkness.’ 

«“ Dearly beloveds, that you may be found 
children of the light, and of the day, labour to 
get your days’ work done in the day-time, for 
the * night cometh wherein no man can work. 
Therefore ‘ gird up the loins of your minds, 
watch and be sober, and hope to the end. 

“ Dear Friends, | know we are poor, weak 
creatures, and of ourselves can do nothing that 
will tend to the glory and honour of his great 
and right worthy name. As the * branch can- 
not bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine, neither can ye except ye abide in me.’ 
As the fruit bearing branches themselves some- 
times have need of purging, let us be willing 
to be washed, cleansed, and purified through- 
out, body, soul and spirit, that so we may be 
vessels fit for the Master’s use. Then all will 
be willing to improve the time and talents given 
unto them, whether five, two, or one ; every 
one will be willing to improve their own gilt. 
As there is a keeping near unto him who will 
direct aright, all will know the part there is 
for them to do. And as you are thus made 
willing to be what the Lord would have you to 
be, | do most surely believe your hands will 
be made sirong by the power of the mighty 
God of Jacob. If you are ‘ faithful in liule, 
you will be made rulers over more,’ and will 
become one another’s help in the Lord. Then 
you will be strengthened to encourage your 
younger sisters, that they may come up to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty, and many 
wrong things that now appear. 

“I feel a desire for the growth and prospe- 
rity of the younger women. Now, while you 
are young and strong, is the time to labour in 
the Lord’s vineyard, for none shall shut a door 
in the Lord’s house for nought. As you are 
thus exercised for the honour of Truth, how 
this will encourage the dear children to come 
forward, for whom | feel a desire that they 
may not only be the called, but the chosen of 
the Lord. I believe the call of the Lord has 
gone forth in a powerful manner to the young 
and rising generation, for the gathering of 
these into the true sheepfold, where they may 
hear his voice, and be preserved from follow- 
ing the voice of the stranger. 

“ Dear Friends, when you come together to 
wait upon the Lord, endeavour as much as in 
you lies to turn the eye of your mind inward 
in the early part of the meeting, labouring to 
draw near unto Him who is perfect im good. 
ness, that you may witness him to draw nigh 
unto you, and favour with his living presence, 
which is more than the increase of corn, wine 
or oil. ‘Then there will be no idlers; none 
sitting at ease; none giving way to a drowsy 
spirit, or falling asleep ; but all will be labour- 
ing for Life to arise. Although the life may 
seem low at times, and the well deep, and you 
nothing to draw with, yet as there is a wrest- 
ling for the blessing, and not giving out, He will 
arise for the help of these in his own due time. 
And as you are thus engaged, the help of your 
spirits will be felt even amongst the brethren. 
Oh, then, how you would be strengthened to 
wait upon the Lord, and worship him in spirit 
and in truth; for, Friends, ‘we have not an 
high priest who cannot be touched with the 







THE FRIEND. 


feeling of our infirmities, ‘but was tempted 
like we are, yet without sin.’ * Let us there- 
fore come boldly unto the throne of grace that 
we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help 
in time of need.’ 

“ Now, Friends, I do not write unto you as 
one that has already attained, but as one la-| 
bouring to get the day’s work done in the day | 
time, so that [ with you may have the answer 
of * Well done,’ when time to us shall be no| 
more, 

** From your friend and companion in tribe. 


lation, Dinan Lamporn.” 





For* The Friend.” 
ABOVE THE CLOUDS, 


On First-day morning the 28th of Seventh month, 
1850, being at the “Catskill House,” we beheld a| 
scene of extraordinary beauty and grandeur. The | 
whole region below, from our feet to the distant | 







For ‘* The Fries." 
MARY JORDAN. 


Mary Jordan, the subject of the following 
memoir, was the only daughter of Mary Jor- 
dan, the wife of Robert Jordan, who, after his 
death, was married to Israel Pemberton. The 
memorial, having been written more particu- 
larly for the benefit of near relatives and inti- 
mate acquaintances, it is believed, has never 
been published, 


Mary Pemberton’s Testimony concerning her 
daughter Mary Jordan. 


It having pleased the Lord to visit me with 
a very close and near trial, in the removal of 
my beloved and only daughter Mary Jordan, 
by death, I think it incumbent on me for the 
benefit of those she has left behind, that are 
nearly allied to her, as well as that of other 


peaks of Massachusetts, and from the highlands on | YOUNg people, and for my own satisfaction, to 


the south, as far as vision cou!d extend to the north, 
was covered with clouds,—yet no mist floated up to 
the level on which we stood, and above us, glowing 


with approaching sunrise, was a bright clear sky. | 


The surface of the cloud was continually changing, 
and with every change exhibiting fresh forms of | 
beauty, The sun soon arose, aud his beams gave 
a dazzling brightness to the soft, fleeting, but ever- 
renewing vapour. Afier a long period spent in 
gazing on the scene, we withdrew into the hotel. 
Our taste was gratified, and our hearts were cleva- 
ted and warmed, and when we retired to our cham- 
ber, the thoughts and feelings which had been 
awakened whilst gazing on the scene were in part 
penned. 


On the sheer margin of the precipice, 
With all below a snow white sea of cloud, 
Silent I stand. The sun looks down in brightness 
On the light surface of the changeful flood, 
Which swells to mountain heights its quick wild 
waves, 


| Then sinks them to deep valleys. Oh how lovely, 


| 





' 


Spreads the soft whiteness oer the world before us! 

Now motionless, it seems a plain of snow, 

Which moulded by strong winds into strange shapes 

In its first falling, has its countless drifts 

Still brightening there in beautiful variousness, 

Soon comes a change! Now ’tis an arctic scene! 

Where, mid the frozen fields that drift along, 

Hnge ice-bergs lift on high their pointed crests, 

Whilst every peak and crag is soft with snow. 

Another change ! all is in motion now,— 

And in mute rage the light mist swells and dashes, 

As o’er some hidden rock. See how the foam 

Sprays up towards heaven in glorivus aspijation, 

Lifting on high a tribute of pure praise ! 

Oh! my heart stirs within me as I gaze 

On the fair changeful wonders passing round; 

And at the upward gushing of yon foam 

My soul receives unwonted impulses, 

And with an inward shout of thankful joy, 

Lifts up a silent hymn, Oh God! to Thee! 

Thou reared this mighty mountain range, so high 

That the tall hills beneath us, seem a plain 

When downward gazed onj—and from Thee, this 
cloud, 

Comes in its glorious whiteness to o’erspread 

The world with perfect beauty, and thus give 

One more fair token of thy graciousness. 

Grand is the rocky cliff,—the mountain, grand 

In its fixed character of rooted might, 

But thou hast given to morning’s lightest vapour, 

The very element of changing softness, 

Greatness, and majesty, and gloriousness! 


= 


Unbelief.—No man is an unbeliever, but 
because he will be so; and every man is not 
an unbeliever because the grace of God con- 
quers some, changeth their wills, and binds 
them to Christ, —Charnock. 








communicate to them some of the many 
weighty expressions which dropped from her, 
when she perceived her dissolution drew near ; 
and to give this short testimony to the memory 
of my dear child. 

She was one whom the Lord had favoured 
with a good natural capacity, and having his 
holy fear implanted in her heart, she found it 
to be true wisdom. Her deportment was grave 
and solid, her words were few and savoury, 
manifesting a lively sense of religion even from 
her very young years; and would express a 
concern, when she observed the youth of our 
Society deviate fiom their principles, even in 
matters which some might account trivial. 
And having been for several years tried with 
indisposition of body, as well as deep exercise 
of mind, she was in a great measure weaned 
from those amusements and diversions which 
youth are naturally incident to ; spending much 
of her time alone, and would sometimes observe 
to me with great solidity, that she was like 
one separated from the pleasures of this life in 
the bloom of youth, when her equals in age 
had the greatest relish for them. 

As her illness was lingering, she submitted 
with great patience and resignation to the Di- 
vine will, being convinced, as she expressed, 
that such a disposition of mind would be more 
to her advantage, than anything this world 
could afford, though it pleased the Lord to 
|try her with inward poverty, of which she 

would sometimes complain, particularly once 

in these words: “ It has been, and isa gloomy 
| time with me, nevertheless | have a little hope, 
that I trust is not a deceitful one, but a well- 
| grounded hope ; but | should be glad to feel that 
lively sense of devotion which | have some- 
times experienced to break in on my soul, as 
a stream of Divine consolation, that has borne 
down all my weakness.” 

A sense of the obligation she thought herself 
under, both to her father and me, for the ten- 
derness shown her throughout all her illness, 
and our great solicitude for her recovery ma- 
nifestly appeared ; and the strength of affection, 
which she felt for me, would at times possess 
her tender mind with an apprehension of fear, 
lest she should thereby offend the Lord. From 
a consciousness thereof she has queried : “ Dost 
thou think the Lord can be displeased with me 
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for my strong attachment to thee? Or it may | fort to thy dear father and mother, who are| inward baptisms,—own purgings from sin,— 


be we have not been enough resigned to the 
Divine will in the dispensations allotted us, 
therefore greater trials are suffered to come.” 

Though she spoke of her approaching end, 
with that freedom and ease of mind, natural to 


a person from whom the terrors of death were | 


removed, yet she manifested a just sense of 
the solemnity of such a change, by saying, 
“To those who are the best prepared, death 
must be an awful thing. Had | thought mine 
so near, | believe 1 should have been more 
circumspect!y careful to have made preprra- 
tion for it; for though | have been innocent, 
according to the best of my knowledge, per- 
haps more may have been required of me. 
However it’s not too late, to renew a lively 
sensible covenant with the Lord my God.” 


fond of thee, and good to thee, and to me, and own birth unto holiness,—or they are no 
tous all. Be sure to mind what they say to|Christians. These things take place in the 
thee, and then the Lord will bless thee, and) secret of the heart, out of the sight of the mul. 
thou wilt be a comfort, especially to our dear|titude, who only know when the change has 
mother ; and set thy brothers a good example ;| been effected, by the upright conduct and con- 
though they are elder than thee, it may parti-|versation of the truly converted. A specimen 
cularly affect their minds; and pray, my dear,/of Christianising by force is thus given by 
remember me, and don’t forget thou once had | Jacob Lindley. 
such a sister.” Observing him to be much} “ 12th.—Had a conference with David Ken- 
affected with her advice, she said, “ It’s in the;nedy, a half Indian ;—a man of learning and 
sincerity of my heart, | have spoken it.” influence. He had been educated in Scotland, 
An hour or two before her decease, seeing | visited London, Jamaica, &c. He lives with 
her father come into the room, she with plea. the Indians, and professes Christianity,—is 
sure said, “It isasight | am fond of;” to| well versed in the scriptures, and says he has 
which he replied, “ My dear, thou wilt soon |initiated divers into the Christian faith, by a 
see much more glorious sights.” ‘These being| medium widely contrasted with our mode, He 
nearly the last expressions, she fell into a sweet told us some Indians used to mock and ridicule 





Observing me to be much affected under the 
sense of the great loss I should sustain by her 
removal, she with great composure of mind, 
addressed me on this wise: “* My dear mother, 
it affects me much to see thee grieve ; and why 
should it be so, unless thou thinkest I may 
doubt of that blessed hope which we have been 
speaking of. We must not choose for our- 
selves, but submit to the will of Divine Provi- 
dence. To them that are prepared for it, it is a 
much greater blessing to go, than to stay ; and 
perhaps it might be harder for thee to leave 
me behind thee, It will be but a little time, 
and we shall enjoy a blessed eternity together. 
Pray for me, that | may be supported through 
the solemn scene before me.” 

To her father and myself at another time, 
she said, “1 have need of your prayers, that | 
may be received into the mansions of the bless- 
ed, and be at rest.” Indeed, she often spoke 
with an humble diffidence of herself, being 
sensible (as she said) of her unworthiness. 
She was earnest with the Lord, that she might 
not be left to struggle with her weaknesses 
alone ; saying, at times, she had almost lost 
sight of Faith and Hope ; and towards the last, 
as she laboured with an almost incessant 
cough, she would say, “ This is hard, as it 


sleep. Fervent were my desires to the Lord, 
that her passage from time to eternity might 
be easy, which was mercifully granted, for 
she passed away as one falling asleep without 
the least uneasy sensation, retaining her under- 


standing to the last, which was on the 21st of) 
Tenth month, 1759, being on the first day of 


the week, in the 20th year of her age. On 
the 23d her corpse was carried to the great 
meeting-house, where the extending of Divine 
Goodness was graciously manifested, and 
divers living testimonies borne, and seasonable 
advice communicated, particularly to the youth, 
a large number of which were present; and 
from thence to Friends’ burying-ground in 
Philadelphia, attended by a very lurge num- 
ber of Friends, where again there was a solemn 
pause, and the people exhorted by Gospel 
truths delivered ; afier which she was decently 
interred, 

May the prudent conduct, and pious exam- 
ple of this desirable and promising plant, who 
| have good ground to hope, is entered into the 
mansions of everlasting joy and felicity, so 
affect the minds of those who may peruse these 
lines, and more particularly those who were 
her near relations, and intimate acquaintance, 
as that they may be above all things concern- 


ihis going to church ; but at a certain time he 
undertook to drub them severely, and ordered 
them and their families to attend church in 
‘future, or he would be under the necessity of 
dealing more sharply with them. On which, 
they appeared the next day at public worship, 
and had continued steady ever since. He 
supposed it the most substantial method of 
making converts, as also of ending quarrels or 
disputes. To all which I opposed several 
texts out of the New Testament, to the validity 
lof which he assented ; and strongly avowed his 
friendship for us, and promised to use his in- 
‘fluence in order to open our way amongst the 
other nations of his acquaintance, which is 
extensive,” 

After Christianity became the nominal pro- 
fession of the civilized world,—afier emperors 
carried the cross as their ensign of war, and 
kings deemed it an honour to kiss the feet of 
a universal Bishop, the method of making con- 
verts by force was extensively tried. Upon 
those in whom there was faith in Pagan rites, 
and real attachment to the customs of their 
forefathers, connected with moral firmness of 
character, the attempt failed. With others it 
succeeded so far, that it made many hypocriti- 
ical professors of Christianity throughout the 





deprives me of that composure of mind neces- | ed to improve their time and talents in making| world, who knew in truth nothing of the spirit 


sary for Divine contemplation which | stand | 
in need of,” 
she said, “ Oh! it’s a fine thing to be ready | 
when the messenger comes. | would have thee 
and all of you think of it.” 

Some Friends of the ministry coming in to 
visit her, one of them was concerned in sup- 
plication to the Lord on her behalf, particu- 
larly that his living presence might accom. 
pany her in her expiring moments ; with which 
she seemed. much refreshed, and said, * Oh, 
how she spoke the language of my soul, for 
the Lord knows there is nothing I so much} 
desire as the enjoyment of his living presence.” 
Indeed, this was manifest by a frequent retir- 
edness of mind, and the influence of the Divine | 
Spirit that attends, attended her when no words | 
were expressed. 

The day before she departed, her youngest 
brother coming into the room, and saluting 
her, she with much affection and solidity said 
to him, “‘ My dear, thou seest thy poor sister, 
to all appearance near her end, and my desires 
are and often have been to the Lord for thee, 

-that He may bless thee, and make thee a com- 


preparation for their final change, is the ardent 


friend, 
Mary PemBerton, 


For “ The Friend.” 


JACOB LINDLEY. 


(Continuation of “ Thomas Scattergood and his 
Times.”) 


(Continued from page 55.) 


Various ways have been tried to Christian- 


‘ize the world, and not seldom has it been! wa 


attempted by the point of the sword. 
course, indicates that those who made such a 
trial, were unacquainted themselves with the 
spirit of the Gospel, and regarded Christianity 
more as a verbal profession of certain doc- 


_of the Gospel,—nothing of regeneration,through 


And speaking to her elder sister, | desire of their affectionate mother, and true| which alone any one can become a child of 


God. It were easy to fill pages with extracts 
showing how portions of the world have been 
made by sword and pike to profess doctrines 
they did not believe,—it were easy to follow 
fighting monarchs, generals, and ecclesiastics, 
as they went forth slaying those who main- 
tained firmly their faith, and giving rewards 
and emoluments to such as changed their pro- 
fession without having been convinced of 
error, and bowed at the name of Jesus without 
having submitted to his will. In whatever 
y converts are.made, except they have felt _ 


This of| the immediate operation of. the Spirit of God, 


| Cleansing the heart, and eflightening the un- 
derstanding, their profession is but as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

Warm-hearted zeal giving utterance to elo- 


trines, than the submission of the will. to the quent language, often produces strong effects 


cross of Christ. 
individuals, not the religion of states. It must 
be carried on in the soul of each one, and can- 


Christianity is the religion of| on the hearers ;—eflects which may induce the 


belief of a real change of heart, where in truth 
no birth unto holiness has taken place. Feel- 


not be done in classes or in multitudes, Each|ings have been touched, and the imagination 
one must have his or her own conflicts;—own | has been aroused under the pathetic appeals, 








8 eee eee . . 
the startling denunciations, the winning invita- 
tions of the preacher, and whilst under this 
personal influence, the sighing, lamenting sin- 
ner, unpurified and unpardoned, has been re- 
ceived into religious communion as a regener- 
ated person. Doubtless many of the converts 
of the eloquent Whitfield were of this class. 
We have it recorded, that whilst on his second 
visit to America, a drunken man reeling up to 
him told him, that he was one of his converts 
made on his first visit. - Whitfield in answer 
said, it looked like some of his bungling work ; 
if his Master had done it, it would have been 
done better. 

‘Towards the close of the last century, Da- 
vid Sands, a Friend powerfully energetic as a 
preacher, and possessing that eloquence which 
takes hold of the feelings and rivets the atten- 
tion of the hearer, made many converts to 
Quakerism. Some were effectually reached, 
and gave evidence by a consistent walking 
through life, that they had witnessed the “ wash- 
ing of regeneration,” and were from to time 
made partakers of “ the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” Some settled down into quiet, moral 
people, very much strangers to that inward 
life which is hid with Christ in God, yet till- 
ing their farms, paying their just debts, living 
as orderly, and going to meetings as regularly 
as their really exercised and spiritually-mind- 
ed neighbours. Some, afier a time of good 
moral walking, settled back again into the gross 
habits from which they had been temporarily 
aroused,—or fell into new snares spread by 
the devil for their sensual minds. 

Amongst those who were aroused by the 
energy and convincing power under which 
David Sands spoke, was a young man of good 
talents who was addicted to intemperance. 
Breaking off from this evil habit, and bending 
the energies of his mind to religious subjects, 
he*becamé a respectable man. As time pass- 
ed, he apparently grew more and more solid 
and consistent in character, became a member 
of the Society of Friends,—and ventured to 
open his mouth amongst them as a minister of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. His friends found 
something of the Master’s blessing accompany- 
ing his labours, or they were not qualified to 
discern between good words spoken under the 
influence of a gift in the ministry of life and 
salvation, and similar good words spoken in 
the will and wisdom of man. He soon stood 
approved amongst them. 

About this time he was on one occasion 
visiting families in company with Hannah 
Barnard, and a native of Ireland, who had set- 
tled and married in New England, and there 
came forth as a minister of the Gospel. Han- 
nah had not yet fallen ; her spiritual faculties 
were not yet so dimmed but that she had clear 
openings in the light of Truth. At the close 
of a religious Opportunity, she turned round to 
these two men who were her companions, and 
putting herself as it were with them, she with 
feeling and sadness uttered the language of 
our Saviour as applicable, “ Verily, verily, | 
say unto you, that one of you shall betray 
me. 

, fi a Friend — whom the narrative 
18 derived, was struck by this passage, and in 
a sense of the authority under which’ it was 





























THE FRIEND. 


spoken, waited anxiously for the fulfilment. 
A very few years brought him tidings of the 
downfall of Hannah Barnard, He had been 
under no small feeling of fear and anxiety on 
his own account, but when he heard of her 
lapse, he concluded that the prophecy was ful- 
filled, and that he was safe. 

In the meantime the young man, the convert 
of David Sands, increased in the esteem of his 
friends, and occasionally travelled about visit- 
ing meetings with their approbation, How far 
he really had become a self-denying follower 
of the Lord Jesus,—how far he was daily and 
hourly on the watch to know his will, and 
seeking for ability to perform it,—he who 
knoweth all hearts only can tell. He passed 
along with a character unsullied, and obtained 
a minute setting him at liberty for extensive 
service to the south. Shortly before he was 
to start on this journey, a time of trial and 
temptation came, and all his strength of reso- 
lution, all his pride of character proved as no- 
thing,—he was not keeping the Saviour’s 
watch ; he was not equipped in the Saviour’s 
armour, and surprized and unarmed, he fell. 

In our next we shall see how the force of 
old habit and present temptation, occasioned 
the fatal overthrow and subsequent degrada- 
tion of this once tenderly awakened man, 

(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.”’ 
Individual Influence, 


In walking through the streets of our con- 
stantly increasing populous city, we are struck 
with the small proportion of plain Friends, 
mingled among the crowds that occupy our 
walks. We have no craving for conspicuous- 
ness ; but when we advert to the salutary in- 
fluences which the principles of the Gospel 
exerted under the ministry of the first Friends, 
and their Christian example in the settlement 


of this country, we do feel at times a fervent 


desire that their successors in profession, may 
never forget the responsibility which attaches 
to a people, who have been favoured as Friends 
have been, with clear and indisputable views 
of the regenerating religion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The corruptions in principle and in 
life, manifestly spreading to an alarming de- 
gree, ought to awaken in every mind a solemn 
inquiry, how far we add directly to those cor- 
ruptions, of are weakening the cause of 
Christianity by our listlessness, and neglect to 
live up to its requirements, in confessing Christ 
before all men. We should constantly bear 
in mind that he declared his disciples are “ the 
salt of the earth”—* the light of the world,” 
and that he gave them this command, “ Let 
your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” What a salutary influ- 
ence would our religious Society have in this 
city, were all the members, the cross-bearing 
and spiritually-minded men and women which 
they should be! Instead of being drawn into 
the vortex of fashion, and indulgence of the 
carnal appetite, our daily inquiry would be for 
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liness. The testimonies given to us to uphold 
are weighty, and concern the salvation of the 
soul ; and when the language shall sound in 
our ear, “Steward, give an account of thy 
stewardship,” well will it be for every one who 
has the evidence that his life and conversation, 
and example in all things, have tended to ex- 
alt the Redeemer’s kingdom, and to add sub- 
jects to it, and not to the kingdom of Satan, 

In the love which he felt for his brethren, 
and for the great cause they were ordained to 
support and spread in the earth, George Fox 
often addressed them in tender affection, to 
strengthen and animate them to diligence. In 
1654, he says: 

“Oh Friends, look not out ; for he that doth 
is darkened. And take heed of lightness ; 
take heed of the world, and of busying your 
minds with things not serviceable. A wise 
man’s eye is in his head, but a fool’s is gazing 
up and down. Be valiant for the truth upon 
the earth, and tread upon the deceit. Keep to 
yea and nay ; for he that hath not power over 
his tongue, his religion is vain. And take heed 
of knowledge for it puffeth up; but dwell in 
the Truth, and be what ye speak; he that 
abideth not in the Truth is led by the evil one, 
Wait on the Lord, he will perfect his work 
amongst you. He that hearkens diligently to 
the teacher within, denieth all outward hire- 
ling teachers. He that is made the temple of 
the Holy Ghost, placeth no holiness in the 
world’s temples. The teachers without exalt 
the carnal mind, but the teacher within destroy- 
eth it. There is not a word in all the Scrip- 
tures, to hold up the practice of sprinkling 
infants, nor the word sacrament, nor to hold 
up an hour-glass to preach by for an hour’s 
time in a place ; but the vain mind doth hold 
up many things which Christ doth not com- 
mand, 

“Earth makes masters amongst earthly 
men; but let him that ruleth, rule in love, for 
the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness there- 
of. And he that laboureth, let him labour as 
to the Lord, in love. So let love be the head 
in all things, and the Lord is exalted—then 
there is no eye-service, but singleness of heart ; 
then all that is done, is done as to the Lord. 
So be faithful in all things, and keep from the 
world’s vain customs. Do not wear apparel 
to gratify the proud mind ; neither eat nor 
drink to make yourselves wanton ; for it [food 
and drink] was created for health and not for 
the lusts—to be as servants to us, and we ser- 
vants to God, to use all those things to his 
glory : to whom be praises, honour and glory 
forevermore, who hath created all things to his 
glory, and so to be used and spent,” 

*¢ All Friends, be low, and in the life of God 
dwell, to keep you low. Ye are the salt of the 
earth, to make it savoury unto God. Ye are 
the light of the world. ‘Therefore walk in the 
light of Christ, whose light doth justify you ; 
who then shall condemn you? Therefore in 
that dell, which doth condemn all the evil 
in the world.” 

It is a small proportion of time that we ac- 
tively devote to the cause of religion, and but 


wisdom and divine strength, to hold up the/ little is done in that noble cause. Many seem 


standard of pure righteousness, that we might 


to grudge even the space appropriated for pub- 


season and enlighten others in the way of ho-| lic worship—perhaps they spare an hour and 
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a half ina week. Their time and talents must 
be applied to their own service—but what will 
they do when it is said, “ Time to thee shall 
be no longer?” What reward will they re- 
ceive, who have wasted their Lord’s time and 
money in sumptuous living, or in entire spirit- 
ual idleness, while his house lies waste for any 
thing they have done to build it? Oh, that we 
could sound an effectual alarm to ronse up 
the negligent to their duty, that we might see 
that fervent zeal kindled for the work of sal- 
vation, which has actuated the righteous of 
every generation, induced them to turn their 
back upon the pleasures and tiches of the 
world, and seek God with the whole heart !— 
then would Quaker principles prevail as in the 
beginning. 


ee 


Fatal Amusement.—In Pittsburg, lately, a 
little girl, seven or eight years of uge, died 
from the effects of over exertion in skipping 
the rope. A spirit of emulation arose between 
her and her playmates as to which could jump 
the greatest number of times consecutively, and 
by extraordinary exertion she was enabled to 
accomplish three hundred and fifty ; but her 
life has proved the forfeit,—Late Paper. 


———--———— 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 9, 1850. 


A late paper states, ‘‘ We learn that by a 
recent treaty with the Wyandott Indians, now 
residing in the country between Missouri and 
Kansas rivers, these people at their own re- 
quest, have relinquished their nationality, 
agreed hereafter to hold their property in sev- 
eralty, and be received and adopted citizens of 
the United States.” We see no better method 
of securing to the Indians their rightful pos- 
sessions; and could it be carried out as with 
the Wyandotts, by a voluntary and harmoni- 
ons action of the partiaily-civilized tribes re- 
siding in the older and most settled States, 
there can be little doubt it would also hasten 
their complete civilization and advancement in 
agriculture, mechanics and literature. While 
James Monroe was President of the United 
States, he authorized the survey and division 
of the lands belonging to the Seneca Indians, 
in the State of New York, for the purpose of 
securing to individuals and to families, farms 
and lots, to be held and owned by them in 
severalty ; but when it was attempted to effect 
the division, men who held the first right to 
purchase those lands when the Indians con- 
eluded to sell, infused suspicions that the sur- 
vey was with a design to get their property 
and drive them off. This put an end to the 
measure ; and from that day to the present, 
covetous rnen have done what they could to 
retard their moral and civil improvement, and 
it would seem even to promote their degrada- 
tion, that they might render them unhuppy in 
that position, and the more easily get posses- 
sion of the pittance of land remaining from the 
extensive hunting-grounds of their ancestors. 
The few hundreds residing on the Alleghany 
river, have been in a state of division for two 
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or three years, on the subject of their own 
government,—a part adopting a form bearing 
some resemblance to that of the United States, 
and the others adhering to the old government 
by chiefs. ‘This keeps up feelings of animo- 
sity, and between the two they have almost no 
government at all. It weakens their energies, 
and their desires for advancement in learning, 
and in the arts and comforts of civilized life ; 
and unless they abandon their present ineffi- 
cient system, they must finally fall a prey to 
the cupidity of men who care more for the 
land, than for the welfare of the poor Indian. 
Much labour and expense have been bestowed 
upon them by Friends, and they have been 
greatly elevated above their condition, when 
Joshua Sharpless. and others supped in 
Cornplanter’s wigwam on cold dumplings, 
dipping them in bear’s oil for sauce, and on 
which occasion he remarked, “the Friends 
made a light supper.” But with all the ad- 
vances made since that period, they fall short 
of the improvements which the Cherokees have 
attained, and which they might soon reach 
were they to relinquish their independent gov- 
ernment, become citizens of the State of New 
York, and divide their land into farms and lots 
for their individual use, and hold them as their 
own. They may not yet be ready for the 


measure, and the course of assistance rendered | 


them by Friends should be to prepare them for 
it, and put an end if practicable, to the hopes 
of the pre-emption holder, to get possession of 
their farms. 

The “ Journal of Commerce,” published at 
San Francisco, California, of the date of “ Sep- 
tember 15, 1850,” is before us. In an edito- 
rial article entitled, “The present slate and 
prospects of the country,” a most deplorable 
picture is given of the state of morals in that 
place. Having been penned in the midst of 
the scenes it describes, we are not at liberty to 
doubt the correctness of the account. It says, 
“that life and property are not safe in the 
mines ; that murders and robberies are of daily 
occurrence ; that men known to have gold are 
frequently disappearing ; that the rife suspicion 
in most cases, and the subsequent circumstan- 
tial evidence in all, seem to justify the conclu- 
sion, that foul play and secret murders are 
extensively practised. 

“ Throughout the diggings, there are thou- 
sands of desperate and disappointed men, who, 
on finding that their hopes of sudden fortune 
are blighted, and that a bare subsistence is not 
so easily realized, have resolved to stand at 
nothing in order to possess themselves of the 
means either of gratifying their vices, or of 
leaving the country, before the winter sets in. 
Men are being put aside, either by assassina- 
tion or by open violence, and the perpetrators, 
after providing themselves with some of their 
neighbours’ horses, get out of the way with 
celerity befitting the emergency. As for 
Mexicans and other foreigners, their lives are 
made little account of by the ruffians who are 
at work on this game of rapine and blood ; and 
when the intended victims try to escape from 
the mines with what they have got, and turn 
their faces homeward, they are almost invari- 
ably pursued by bands of confederate robbers, 


and either quietly plundered, or slaughtered 
on the road. 

What a picture! Would the editor be suf. 
fered to put forth such a statement if it were 
not true? And if true, who would encourage 
any one whose eternal welfare they felt inter. 
ested in, to mingle with such characters. From 
Bayard Taylor’s volumes, recently published, 
it appears that gaming-houses are plentiful in 
the city of San Francisco. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Nathan Warrington, O., $2.50, to 
No. 13, vol. 24, and then to stop; from A. L. Benedict, 
agent, O., for Willis R. Smith, $2, to 26, vol. 22, and 
for Smith Healey, $2, vol. 24; from Thos. Lee, per 
I. Crisman, $2, vol. 24; from Aaron Dewees, O., $2, 
vol. 24; from James Stanton, agent, O., for Jesse Ro. 
berts, $2, vol, 23, for Henry Stanton, and Joseph Stan. 
ton, each $2, vol. 24, for Jesse Bailey, $2, to No. 13, 
vol, 24, and for Joseph Bailey, $2, being 62 cents on 
M. Bailey’s acc’t., to No. 52, vol, 23, and $1.38 on his 
own acc’t, to No. 36, vol. 24; from John King, agent, 
N. Y., for Esther Gifford, Henrietta Wilcox, and 
Francis Armistead, each $2, vol. 24, and for John 
Wanzer, $2, vol. 23; from Geo. M. Eddy, agent, for 
Benj. Tucker, Charles W. Howland, and Seth Davis, 
each $2, vol, 24. 

Correction in No. 4, vol. 23; for Robert Plummer, 
$2.50, to 26, vol. 23, read Robert Plummer, $2.50, to 
52, vol. 23. In No. 5, vol. 24, Mary P. Smith, $2, 
vol. 23, should be Mary P. Smith, for Elizabeth Young, 
$2, vol. 24, 


WANTED 


A male teacher for the Oak Grove School, 
under the care of Friends, near Haddonfield, 
N. J. Apply to Joseph Fox, or Charles 8. 
Willets, Trustees. 


Mannziep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Flushing, O., 
on Fourth-day, the 2nd of Tenth month, Samvet C., 
son of Nathan and Elizabeth M'Grew, of Smithfield, 
Ohio, to Racuex P., daughter of Absalom und Rachel 
Hoge, of the former place. , 


. at Friends’ meeting-houte, at Stillwater, 
Ohio, on Fourth-day, 30th of Tenth month, Joun G. 
Hoye, son of Benjamin and Tabitha Hoyle, ta Exiza- 
BETH, daughter of Ezekiel and Maria Bundy. 
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Diep, Ninth month, 23rd, 1850, of pulmonary con- 
sumption, at the residence of her husband, near Tren- 
ton, N.J., Hannan H., wife of William C. Ivins. 
Dering he summer, the ee of this dear Friend, 
a gh precarious, was thought to be im ing, un- 
til within a few days of her decease, when Svein 
able change took place, and she expressed the belief 
that her pilgrimage was rapidly closing. On its being 
remarked that those around her were anxious to do 
all they could to make her as comfortable as possible, 
she very feelingly replied, “Our Master, Christ, can 
do all things for us; his will be done.” She continued 
conscious of all that was passing to the last, being 
frequeotly engaged in supplication to her heavenly 
Father, that He would strengthen her to bear with 
patience, the infirmities of decaying nature, and to 
meet death with Christian composure,—desiring that 
when strength failed her, He would be the strength of 
her heart and her portion forever. —Near her close, with 
much effort she raised her voice and said in a very 
emphatic manner, as if to quiet all excitement and 
uneasiness on her account, “Trust in the Lord.” 
These were her last words. Ina few moments after 
she quietly departed, to join, as we reverently believe, 


the just of all generations, in celebrating the praises of 
cir idecmeene in whom she was a steadfast ver. 
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